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likened by the Times to Kean in Sir Giles Overreach. The first six weeks of the season dragged slowly along, Macready playing Othello, Henry V., Hotspur, and other parts to miserable houses, salaries falling into arrear, and Harris (as he afterwards declared) not knowing in the morning whether he should  not  shoot himself before night    At  last he determined  upon a less  desperate course.    He had in Macready an actor of undoubted ability: why not give him a chance to establish himself in  popular  favour  as  a  tragedian  of  the  first  rank? Accordingly, Macready was  announced  to  appear on October 25 as Richard III.    He approached the adventure with many misgivings.    His figure was unsuited to the character, and he feared to affront comparison not only with Kean, but with the still vivid memory of Cooke. There was no help for it, however;   he braced himself to the effort, studying the text of Gibber, but trying to inform it with the spirit of Shakespeare.    The event was a complete success.    The house was crowded, and the applause was loud.     Twice the pit literally " rose at" the new Richard, shouting, cheering, and waving handkerchiefs.    They would not hear the subordinate whose duty it was to announce the repetition of the play, but insisted   on   Macready  himself  appearing   before  the curtain.     This "raising of the dead," as conservative playgoers called it, was an innovation at Covent Garden, though it had occurred more than once at Drury Lane. The critics were no whit behind  the  public in their enthusiasm.     With  scarcely a single reservation, they accepted Macready's Richard as a worthy counterpart to Kean's.   It was " perfectly original," wrote James Haines, in the Morning Chronicle; "yet there was no apparent struggle after originality, no laborious effort to mark a difference in passages of small importance."    "We did